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LANGUAGE ; , A STUDY OF FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS 



^ On April 29; 1971 a motion to undertake a study of reading 
was made at the Board levels The motion was referred to tfie Special- 
Committee re Fundamental skills which was r^equested to consider the 
feasibility of conducting the proposed study. On May 6; 1971 this 
Committee asked for a preliminary report on possible methods of 
condu^jting such a study • In consultation with the Language Study 
Centre, the Research Department prepared a project proposal which 
was presented to the Fundamental Skills Committee on May 31, 1971. 
The proposal outlined a , procedure for a stratified sampling of about 
a third' of Toronto elementary sfchools. The students in Graces 4, 6 
and 8 from these. schools would be given the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Test. All Grade 9*students would also receive ithe test. ' 
In order to compare the Gates-MacGinitie Test witli the 
^Canadian Tests of Basic Skills a substudy involving some ^0 students 
'at each of the elementary grade levels was suggested iii order to 
compare tl^e' American and Canadian* normsv ^ Because a reading test does 
not adequately reflect a language programme's goals, the pt'oposal 
suggested ta^o other measures: an indication of Grade 6 students* read- 
ing habits and. interests, and a study of a sample of Grade 8 students* 
compos itioiis, v 

^ Most "Of the discussion which was genera^d when this proposal 
was presented ^focused ngt on any of the project's particulars but on 
the appropriateness and suitability of standardized reading test* in 
general ^nd ibqnt the utilization of their result^ in particular; Partly 



because of these numerous discussions, it was Some' months before a final 



re s olution woe achtovod and grcGcntcd in the Coinini tt c c ' g third, ropor W- 



On ThurcdaVf Sept e r±» e r 20, — 1971, — thQ-,5pQcial Corrjutt cQ g Q~ 



« ✓ 

^"Fundamental Skills presented its third report ^hich was adopted , with 

amendments, by the Board on October 14, 1971. The two relevant motions 
follow: 



as— amended f 



our Committee has reconsidered its Report I^o. 2, dated 
\y Ju£e 21, 1971, which was before tjft Board on July 22, 1971 

(page 581), an^L decided to resubm!R: the following recommenda- 
tion contained in the report for approval: 

'That the Board oppose any form of testing which 
would be used for con^arison between the schools 
and encourage teachefs to use diacfnostic tests 
only . ' 

2. ^ Amended by adding sub-section (b) . 

(a) That a study of reading levels in a sampling of public 
schools across the city be iindertaken, as outlined in a 
report presented to your*Comirdttee (for i^oet^ils , ^see 
minutes o f committee) ; that flhds in the amoiint of 
approximately , $6 ,485.00 be |rovided for this purpose; ^nd 
that timetables for this study be altered to permit 
implementation as soon as- possible. 

(b) That, in keeping with the philosophy eniinciated in 
Section I of the report, the results^ of the stud^^ not be 
used in any way which would suggest comparisons between the 
schools within the school system." 



(Board Minutes , 
pp. 772-773) 



i, Oc/tober 14, 1971, 

In light of tjie abave, it was necessary to make major modifica- 
tions in the timetabling of the project and minor modifications in the 
design. In June of 1971, a note had been ^placed in the Weekly Letter to 
the schools indicating that the use of standardizecJ tests was to be at 
the discretion of the local school. Consequently, by October 14th the 
situation existed where some schools had already finished administering 

•J . ■ ' 

a standardized reading test,, other schools had decided not to administer 
them, and Vet other schools had administered the tests to selected ^^^^ndents 
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5r the teacher had decided whether or not to administer the, test. Because 

^l5^^ic h had adiAnmtercd 



irt was ^ 



that ^^ilT' 



le Gates MaeGinijbie Test or w e ie- adnifuis l^tiiijty tiixs Lest wuuld bht a^keJ 
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"-^€<»' Si^&iTr^ results-. - i±r s-eemed -to^ be, the onl y a pp rop ricrte- soi uLiun bince - — ^ 
.% I ' 

it| was neither fadr nor appropriate to impose a second test on students 

> 

wh6 had 'already just coir?)leted a test/nor to iirpose tests on schools 
or Iclasses who, after careful consideration, had decided to plan this 
yeat's programme so that sta^ardized tests were not used. 

All of 'this aijct the later activities were. being carried out 

' V ' ■ ■ 

within the constraii'nts of the regular- school year. Th6 siammer which had 
beenl included in the- olriginal ^s^u^"^ an irtportant time for olanning and 
preparation, had already passed. It was therefore decided tx> make the 
administration of the Canadian.*^ests of Basic Skills voluntary , as a 
randojn sample was not ne^^sary for this part of th^study. . • 

I Since the jg^adian Tests of Sasic Skills has a rexisable booklet ^ 



\ 



the principals who volunteered were promised /that they could keep the 

booklets if they participated ip' this stud^/and that booklets would be 

siapplipd* for ey4ry student ^who participa-^ed. Only those who had aliready 

1 I / * 

administered the Gates-MacGinitie Test were allowed to vpliinteer. T)ie 

scljoolg were very co-operative and the response w^s gratifying; as will 

be seenj, a substantial base was provided for, a conparison of these two 

tests, pore than four times ttie minimum number- suggested in the proposal. 

Because of the time, of the year and other demands placed on the 

secondaiKr schoo'ls, the Gates-'^acGinitie Test was not administered to 

I . 
Grade 9 students until' the fir^t week in Feb2;uary (special vocational 

schools We/e not included and ^two secondary schools were unable to 

parti ciMte) . 0 



* see retereitces for tests used. 



• \ 
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As will be seen later^ this almost conplete testing of the . 



G rafe ^ population provl ( ?ed 5K ggeugOTS r6£ej? e ftc e point^ ' ^galnsl. Wfil'cR 



to i - eflecL tlie data Irum Grades - 4^ 6 and ^ where " there pould be concerns 



that some iri^ existed *i7i l±fe~scdToa±s which i?ei*e ab'l^^trcr^pHrtitrtpati? . ' 

The Grade 8 cortpositions and the Gra^e 6 reading interests 

and attitude inventory were undertsiken as two separate substudies/, the 

♦ 

res*ults of which were then integrated with the- Gates-MacGinitie read- 
ing scores . 

^ The project was facilitated by 'fundls provided und^ the 
Unemployment^ Incentives Programme, through which a clerk was hired to 
code and verify the student I.D. numbers on answer sheets • 

The results which are reported in the following s.ections give 
some insight into the way in which Toronto children function with 
respect to a few aspects of language. Participating schools are not 
identified. The vairiability of the scores even within specific 
occupational subgroups piakes it no% only unwise but absolutely incorrect 
to ma3ce any atssumptions about amy school or pair of schools. Thus, in 
keeping with the' motion and with the design of the study, results ' 
not to be used in any way which would suggest conparison between the ^ 
schools within the school system." 

It may not, however, be ^appropriate for people to make 

♦ 

comparisons on a broader b^asis , i.e. between the Toronto school system 

* r 

and othei;' systeirfe. , ' • 
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STANDARDIZED READING^ SOME COMMENT? ANQ ^OBSERVATIONS^ 



SLaxidardi-2qBd-Te-adi^^ the last 

few fiecades il^ are many comnoh features, although they vary in specifics, 
ranging fro?n ease of adiriinistrati^n to appropriateness of content. 
(Many of the materials which h^e been available on the:^^ Canadian market 
are American ^ests unmodified to take into account any unique character- 
istics of the Canadian curricula.) These standardized tests frequently 
have consisted of itwo magor sections , 'one labelled "vocabulary" and 

♦ 

anothe^ labelled ''comprehension." Some, standardized tests labelled 
as^ "diagnostic" have several subtests which a,re" to be used in an attenpt 
to identify weakne^seg in^sp^cific skills. There are also standardized 
types of reading tests which purport to test a pupil's readiness to 
' jread, ability .to follow directions^ etc. 

f ' 9 

. ^ ,Vocabulary is typically tested by giving the pupil a word 

followed by" a list of several othgr words ^fjspm which he is to pick a 
synonym pr the "n^st similar" word. In a few cases, the pupil is asked 

to pick an antonym. It is worth noting that similar te^t items are 

.t 

frequently included, afe a ^art of the vea±al 'section of "group intelligence 
tests, and vocabulary it^ms are often orally administered as part of 
individualized intelligence tests. 

Vocabulary^J^ then a cornerstone within much standardized 
testing. An ijotpolrtiant question is whether the vocabulary being tested 
is an appropriate san^ling either of tdie vocabulary, the student has to 
face -or of the vocabulary- the student has had an opportunity to learj^i. 



1 Many articles have been written detailing the problems of testing and ^ 
measuring "reading. " One such recent article is /Vrhe-*Dependent Variable 
Measurement Issu^ in Reading Research" by Roger Farjj & J. .Jaap Tuinman, 
in Reading^Rg^earch 9uarterly / Spring, 1972^ pg.. 413-:423. 



within compxehension tests there is much more variety* in 



T 

the type of material presented and, althpugh^ considerations of content 
still play aus importa^ a role, ;there is also the ma tter of the ways 




ir| which comprehension is tested. On the Gate's-MacGinitie Test, for 
instance, brief paragraphs of increasing difficulty are presented 

from which a couple of words have been omitted. The appropriate rniss- 

, J*- 

ing word must be selectedf from a list provided below the paragraph, . :, 
This, in essence is a form of ^ocabulary testing where the vocabbr^jry 
is presented in con^eScP^rath^r tjian as an isolated definition. The ^' , 
ability of a person to fill in a'missiri^ blank in running text / .the 

, / ■ ° ' / ■ ^ 

"cloze" procedure, is believed to be a very good indication of toe 
degree to which the reader has comprehended, the sqrirounding text, 
. Many other comprehension tests present a brief passage of material 'and 
aisk questions about it. The types of questions vary from those which 
require rereading to search out a specific detail, to those in which inferences 

o 

must be made about a brief piece of poetry. y , 

Although tests vary greatly in length and amount of time taken, 

few, if any, require more than an hour. Typica,lly," neither the vocabulary 

nor the coii5)rehensioh tests are speeded and an attenpt is made to give 

t'he student ample time tt> con^lete as many questions as, he is able. 
» 

l^^ In orfier to |>rovide for a wide variety of students, ^ typical 

test has a wide range of difficulty levels with several items yhich even 

the poorest reader in the class is able to do and a few items, which are 

very difficult fo)c even the best readers in the classroom.' Also it. does 

»* 

not have a large number of questions - because even when usirig multiple- 
choice format., there is a lot of reading to be done and a lot of time 
must be provided if the students are to be allowed to work at their own ♦ 
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pace and not und^r speeded conditions* Given tj>^wide*" variety of content 



presented^ it frequently takes the reader a moment or two to "change gears 



in order to cope with the new passage or the new item that is bein^presented. 



"'Probably the major' quarrel which we all havl with this aspect of read^ngf 
tests is the limited sample of material which can be presented at one 

sitting: a small sample is a ve:^^ restricted Oa^is on which to judge 

* 

a person's overall reading competency. Furthermore/ the testing situation 
.is far removed from either sitting in an easy chair reading an interest- 
ing bobk of following the directions that, corfte with a new piece of equip- 
ment. The other concern has to do with content. As mentioned/ the con- 
.tent of a given ifeading test is usually independent of the particular 
reading aind vocabtilary exf)efdences that various individual children have 
been exposed to, either within the classroom or within the culture. 

It is in reporting the scores which the students have received 
on reading tests that the problems r^lly begin to mount,- and it is in 
this area where we may see some improvement and breakthrough in testing/' 
'as time goes by. ' , 

: A classroom teacher/ when she prepares a little test/ usually 
wcints to see whether or not the students have mastered the material which 
she has presented./ In many instances, the teacher is delighted when 
all the students in the classroom get all the ques^tions correct/ because 
she. or he feels that the material h^ been well presented and the students 
have beep successful in mastering it to the level expected. This /'in an 
over-simplified fashion, Ccui be referred to as "criterion- referenced 
measurement." Obviously/ attempts to build criterion-referenced tests 
on a marketable scale have been fraughjt with many difficulties due to 
the, large number Of criteria and specific skills that teachers would like 
to tcsst and assess as they move through various curricula at various 
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^grade l^yfels in various parts of the country. After all, the test' 

\ : s L. 

manufacturer is aiming at a national or international market and cannat 
afford to prepare materials for marketing to a few schools or class- » 



rooms % At present, standardized te^ts are .very general, designed for * 
use in $iVide variety of settings/. Their norms provide for conparisons 
^among students but results are not directly related to specific pro- 
' grammes . _ , y 

At present, most tests are accompanied by a manual which' 
cor^tains a table of norms providing for "normative measurement." These 
norms have been prepared on the basis of a saanple of stud^dts. Thus, a 
.very small percentage of Grade 3, Grade 4, etc. pupils/were sampled 

across the United States by Professors Gates and Macdinitie. The norms^ 

7 ■ ^ ^ i 

are essentially a report .of the way in which this riational sample performed. ^ 



What the tables provide i^ a^reference* group so that a teacher;can see 
roughly how his or her stu^nts compare to Ameirican students at large. 
In the case of the Can a<^an" Tests of B^sic Skills, it is a comparison 



with Canadian students, but again, the comparison is with a sample of 
students from the whole co\;ntry. As is' to be expected, because of the 
tests* design, some students had mciny<test questions correct, '.some 

/ 

students only a few questions correct, and many students fell, between. 



The norms describe this variation, because the tests are built. to 
"spread out" the students. 

The grade norm is a way of describing the middle student* 
When a raw score (e.g., 18) is obtained o?i the test, it is looked up 
in the table 'and a grade norm of 3.5 (6rade 3, 5th month) is discovered, 
this means that half the students in^ the/ 5th month of Grade 3 got fewer 
questions than 18 dorrect and half got more thcCn 18 questions correcjt. 
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^ Eighteen was < then the score of the middle student among all the students 
' j-x^ Grade 3 at zh& Sth m6nth? Because ot tne relatively ^axi numder 
ul 4u^ti0ns and^their wide range* ot ditticulty, a dTfJ^erence of a fejv 



HucsLTonis right or wrong will make a^ditterence of one or even two 
grade levels. 

There are many factors which affect students* scores. Most 
of these factors — fatiglie, distractions, illness, attitude towards 
tests and testing, etc. — function t6 depress a student's score.* Test 
taking skill is another important variable. Students who are familiar ^ 



the format of standardized tests and who have had practice in test 
situations are heti^r abWto obtain a higher score* On the other hand, 
students for whom tests have regularly signalled .failure cannot be 
expected to work well when presented, with yet* another test^ ' Various 
situations and students are present in the stcindardization si±uation. 
Thus, while a standardized test may give one\ a good sense of 'a group's 
patt>em of perf ormcince , a single score i5 a Crude cind not necessarily 




reliabM"TSidicator4:of a single /pupil *s performance,. 



In brief, a child who i;jannot' read will not do well^on a" , 
standardized reading test ai^L many children, who can read well under 
natural ^conditions may no^ display^ their full potential. Few factors 
can inflate the scores incept such thirvgs as teach/ng the specific 



,1 



vocabulary on the test:, or incorrect administration. Having a goo4 day 
or teaphing^ pupils how to take tests' gives the individual* a chance to 
put his best f&ot forward. . " , 



- IQ - 
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REAH^G TEST RESULTS ■ 

As noted previously -reading scores, as they were obtained, 
are not precisely representative o^'the City* In order, t9 cotain 
representative scores and also to examine the relationship b^etween 
. reading scores and back-ground factors, the data from .the Every Student- 
Survey were used. These data which include information on parents' 

^ • 7 ^ 

occupations and students* ♦language backgrounds, make it possible t</ • ^ 

adjust the data for bias resulting ftom the way test scores were collected. 
Thfe use of these data limits the results to those ^tudents who were in 
the Tordito system in May , •l970.v'This exclusion of recent arrivals 
in the school system probably raises the averages because some of the 
arrivals were non-English $peJ:ing. Approximately 15 xi^r^ent oi the students 
\^ who took the reading tests in Gj|^ades 4, 6 ai;d 8 wer^ new to the system 
and thus |iot included. In G^ade 9, about one-thii^d of the students ' 
tested had^not been included in the Every Student Su;rvey; -spiffe, of course, 
had been in separate schools. It can-j/e argued "^that excluding these 
students makes. the data more accm;^e^y reflect the performance of the 
Toronto school system. 

Following the categories used in the Ev^^ Student Survey, 
the <3ata are presented s^eral wa^ For eJ^cl^ grad^^^;;;;^^ first 
presented in terms of whether or not the' student was bcrTn in^Canada and 
whether or not English was his mother tongue. Secondly, the dktai are 
presented in terms of s^jiva^^^ccupaU of th« hfead of hovsejxol&r-''^ 
data must be viewed v^ry o^iutiously when examanihg sane pf the small 
groups. * ^j/^ » ^ ' . " - 
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Language Background and Reading Scores 



Tables 1 to 4 present the .data for students in terms of 
whether or not they were bom in Canada and whether or not English 
was their mother tongue. The patterns for Grades 4, 6 and 8 are 
similar, with students who learned English as a mother tongue but 
not bom in Canada, obtaining higher scores than English-speaking 
students who were born in Canada. Both groups perform close to the . . 
average American student at that grade. ^ 

The students who leamed English as a second or additi«Dnal 
language' do less well in Grades 4, 6 and 8 but those who were bom in 
Canada have caught -up by Grade 9. The student not bom in Canada speak- 
irig English as a second language continues, not surprisingly, to obtain' 
lower reading test' scores than all other students. 

It is important to notice the standard deviation for these 

groins. F*or example, in Grade 6 the^ standard deviation "varies from 
t * > 

— ^^^^^ \ 

1 1/2 to 2 1/2 grgde levels among the various groups. In other words, \ 

the studerjts' scores are widely dispers^dT A\tajidard deviation of 

2 1/2 means that 1/6 o4 the st\idents^^L^^ grade levels or 
more above the ave/^agV and 1/6 of the ^4;udeA*shad\s cores 2 1/2 grade 
levels or more belW tHp average. Thus, while the average scores show 
a pattem, the indi.^^du^ students within the gro\:qDS vary greatly. 
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^ TABLE 1 

gates-macgiiiittt; heading scores expressed 

A3 GRADE LE^;i:L3 FOR GRADE LT- CATEGCRIZED 
5Y '.vKETHER OR NOT ENGLISH WAS THEIR 
MOTHER TONGUE ANT '/,'rZTHER OR NOT 
THEY '^RE BOR-N IN CANADA al 



f 



\ 

i Student Background 



.■OGabiuary 
N Averase ' s .d 



Ccmprehension 
Average s .d 



Bern ii) Canada 



English 
Non-English 



351 



3.9c 
3.67 



1.50 



3. 33 
3!56 



1.63 
1.29 



jot Born in Canaaa 



English 
Non- English 



l^C 
^53 



1.70 

1.2L 



* Tested in Fall 1971 



sly 



TABLE 2 

GATES-!-'JiCGIJ<TTlS RZADi:vG SCORES EXPRESSED 
ASkGHADE LeV^ for GR.'iDE t<- CATEGOPJ^SS^ 
/■BY WHETHER OR .NOT ENGLISH 'AkSJ^ST^ 
MOTHER TONGUE AND WKETHES---6?rN0T 
' THEY WERE BORN IN CANADA 





Vocabulary 


/Comprehension 


Student Background 


N Average s.d. 


/Average s . d . 



Born in Canada 



English 
Non-English 

Not "Born ip-Canada 



English 
No n^glish 



1650 
891 



519 




6.2^ 
5.62 



6. a 

— 



2.45 
2.16 



2.50 
1.90 



Tested in Fall 1971 
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TABLE 3 



GATES-mCGIMTIE READING "SCQRES EXPRESSED 
AS GRADE LEVELS FOR GRA0E 8* CATEGORIZED 
BY WHETHER OR NOT ENGLISH WAS THEIR 
MOTHER TONGUE AND WHETHER OR NOT 
THEY WERE BORN IN CANADA 



Student Background 



Vocabulary 
Average s.d. 



Comprehension 
Average s.d. 



Born in Canada 

English 
Non-English 

Not Born in Canada 



1684 
*832 



8.08 
7.67 
t 



2.47 \^5, • 
^ 2.29 77^ 



2.71 
2.57 



English 
Non-English 



166 
692 



8.19 
6.68 



2.63 
2.24 



7.92 
6.46 



2.89 
2.54 



Tested in Fall 1-971 



TABLE 4 




GATES-MACGINITIE READING SCORES EXPRESSED 
AS GRADE LEVELS FOR GRADE 9* CATEGORIZED 
BY WHETHER OR NOT ENGLISH WAS THEIR 
MOTHER TONGUE AND WHETHER OR JJOT 
/ THEY WERE BORN IN CANADA 



Student Background 



Vocabulaiy 



Average 



s.d. 



Comprehension 
Average • 



Bom in' Canada 



English ^ 
Ncm-English 



2230 
864 



9.78 
9.80 



2.56 
2.34 



9.66 
9.78 



Not Born in Canada 
English 

Non-English , , 



180 
890 



9.77 
8.10 



2.6^ 
2.51 



9.33 * ■ 2.82 
a.16 2.78 



Tested early in Pebruaiy 19^2. 
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Parents' Occupations and Reading Scores 



Tables 5 to 8 present the readinjg scores grade by grade with 



the students subdivided according to the occupations of the head of 
household. For the occupational categories 2 to 9, the average r^^d- 
ing»scores are remarkably regular, with scores increasing as ^e, 
occupational categories rise. The occupational cat egojgf ^"unemployed" 
(category 13) has scores that are constantly lower/than the lowest 
occupational category. '*The scores for the cat^ory' "housewife" 
(category 40 are g'Snerally close to the ocK^^ational category which 
includes labou'rers sometimes being hiaher, sometimes lower. The other 



groups (i.e. categories 10, 11 ^d/l2) have very smalJL numbers of 
students, and no conclusi^n^^^^)^^^ be drawn aiJout them. Although there 
is, a considerable ch^ng^ in/kverage scores as one moves from the, lowest 



occiapational category to the highest occupational category, the large 
variability ox scores within each group makes it ln5)ossible to generalize 
to individuals. As in the previous set of tables, the standard deviation 
is lairge', and abojit.1/6 of the students will be found more than one 
standard deviation above the**averagG and about; 1/6 will be found more 
than '^^fe standfi&rd deviation below the average. 

City-Wide Weighted Average 

To get an indication of the average scores for the City, the 



scores already presented for grades wer«e weighted in terms of language and 
occupational background. For exaiiple, if 15 per cent of the students 
learned English as a second language ancj were not bom in Canada, the average 
reading score of this group contriliuted 15 per cent to the City-wide average. 
The proportions used for weighting were obtained from the Every Student Survey 
(trrifht, 197«).. ^ . . » 

ERIC . _ , 17 ' . ^ 
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GATES-MACGINITIS READING SCORES, EXPRESSED' 
AS GRADE TjnrtlLS, FOR GRADE CATEGORIZED 
BY OCCUPATION OF HEAD" OF HOUSEHOLD 



Occupation 



Vocabulary 





Average 


s.d. 


Average 


s.d. 






1 33 


3 ^9 




1^28 


3. a 


1.25 


3.29 


1.32 


223 


3.65 


1.27 


3.^6 ■ 


. 1.35 


1A3 


3 83 


/ 1.32 - 


3.73 


1 32 


303 


3.92 


1.^2 


3.79 


\ 1.39 




^.10 


1.27 


3. ,89 


1.^6 


133 




l^h^ — 2^.28 


1.69 




A. 50 


1.27 


^166 


1.40 


308 „ 


'5.13 


l''.37 


,^.5.13 


1.53 




5.20" 


1.51 


^.80 


1.8^ 




3.13 


.98 


3.10 


1.5^ 




^.30 


1.58 


^.38 


1^^7 


81 


3.23 


1.29 


-'3.00 


. 1.10 


110 


3.33 


1.22 


3.31- 


1.^8 



1 - no information 

^ 2 - laboiirers, taxi 
drivers^ etc. 

3 - sheetmetal workers, 
mechanics, etc. 

U - sales .clerks, 
machinists, etc. 

5 - printing workers, 

el^tricians, etc . . 

6 - dental technicians, 
^ embalmers, etc. 

7 ^ musicians, -athletes, 

etc. 

8 - clergymen, 

librarians-^ . etc. 

9 - accountants, 

engineer^, lawyers,' 

\. 

10 - retired. Workman's 

Compensation 

11 - Welfare, Mother's / . 

Allowance 

12 - university student;, ' 
adult ' retraining - 



\ 



13 -\unemployed 
ll - Housewife 



ERIC 



* Tested in Fall 1971, 

Because of the very small N's no generalizations should be made 
about these groups. 
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TABLE 6 

GATES MACGINITIE READING SCORES, EXPRESSED 
AS GRADE LEVELS, FOR GRADE 6*, CATEGORIZED 
BY OCCUPATIOH OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 



Occupation 



N 



Vocabulary Comprehenaion 



Average s.fl. Average s.d. 



ERIC 



1 - no information 

2 - labourers, taxi * 

drivers, etc. 

3 - sheetmetal workers, 

mechanics, etc. 

U - sales clerks, 
machinists, etc. 

5 - printing workers, 

electricians, etc. 

6 - dental technicians, 

embalmers, etc. 

7 - musicians, athletes, 

etc. 

8 - clergymen, 

librarians, etc. 



/ 



9 - accountants, 

engineers, lawyers, 
etc. 



10 - retired, Workman's/ 
Compensation , • 



11 



A. 



^elf ar e , - Mother ' s 
Allowance 



12 - university stutltent, 

adiilt retraining 

13 - unemployed 

\U - housewife ' 



60 5.4.8 

lai 5.31 

211 5.59 

154 6.38 

304 6.22 
, 195 > . 6.30 

154 6. 59 

161 7.25 

315 7.62 



10/" 5.54 



lof* 4.63 



2.32 
1.76 
1.72 
2.01 
1.90 
2.06 
1,95 
2.27 



4.98 
5.12 
5.42 
6.09 
6.29 
6.29 
6.65 
7.28 



2.06 7.97 
'5.60 4^.63' 
1.60 4.32 



* Tested in Fall' 1971 



2>07 
1.93 
2.10 
2.16 
2.32 
2.43 
2.33 
2.53 

2.59 
1.16 
2.05 





^6 


V59. 


5.92 


2.24 


97 


4.95 


" 13/ 


4.87 

f 

5.36 


1.91 


113 


5.35 


' 1.85 


2.25 



Because of the very nuCi N't no gener&llzations shotxlft be made 
about theie groupi, ^ ^ . - 



19 .. 



/ 
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TABLE 7 ■ / , 



■GATES-MACGINITIE READING SCORES, EXPRESSED 
AS GRADE LEVELS, FOR GRADE 8*, CATEGORIZED 
BY OCCUPATJON, OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 



TT 



' Occupation .N Vocabulary Comprehension 

Average s.d. Average s.d. 

1 - no information 62 7.76. 2.53 7.13 2.80 

2 - labourers, taxi 

drivers, etc. 1581 7.18 2.22 6.89 2.52 



3 - sheetmetal workers, 
• 'mechanics, etc. 277 7.38' 2.22 7.18 2.4.2 

1 

4 - sales clerks, 

machinists, etc. 169 7.62 2.25 7*26 

5 printing workers, 

electricians, etc. 345 8'.09 2.59 7.83 2.79 

6 - dental technicians, 

^balmers, etc. 208, 8.14. 2.30 7.94 2.45 

7 - musicians,, athletes, ' ^ . ^ ^ j> 

etc." ^ 139 8.68^ ' 2.44; 8.27 > \ -^'.66 \ 

8 - clergymen, . • ^ ^ 

librarians, etc. . 139 9-30 2.47 9.12 . 2^{>^'' 

9 - accountsuits, ' 

engineers, lawyers, * 

etc. ,t 222 9.83 <2.47/':9/65 2.68 

10 - retired, Workman's ^ " • 

Compensation Q^** 8.60 '^.2^.18^' 8.24 2.^0 

• " * * * 

11 - Welfare^ Mother's /^** * * • 

Allowance . (b) 7.30 1.09 • 6.57 1.81 

12 -'university student, /^^^ 

adult retraining (l4) 8.36 2.50 7.78 2.72 

13 - unemployed 76 6.51 2.00 6.18 2.37 

J 14'- housewif.e 127 7.13 2.37- 6.61 2.63 * 



* Tested in Fkll 1971 

** Beoause of the very small N*s no gene!ralizations should be made 
O about these groups. 



TABLE 8 • • . 

I ^ 

GATES-MACGINlflE READING SCORES, EXPRESg:@B> 
AS GRADE LEVEI,S, FOR GRADE 9*, CATEGORIZED 
BY OCCUPATION »QF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 





Occupation 


N 


' Vocabulary 


Comprehension 




Average . 


s.d. 

< 


Average 


s.d; 


1 


- no informatio'n ; 


113 


8'. 56 ';. 


2.52 


8.61 


2.77 


2 


- labourers, taxi 
drivers, etc, ^ 


1698 ■ 


8.71 


2.52 • 


8.70 


f 

' 2.71 


3 


- sheetmetal workers, 
mechanics, etc. 


326 


9.01 


2.58" 


9:09 


2.72 




- sales clerks, 
machinists, etc. 


212 


9.63 


2.38 


9.65 


2.43 


■ 5 


- printing workers, 
electricians/ etci 


< 

A2> 


9.82 


2-39,, 


„?..^7. : 


'2.60; 


6 


dental technicians, 

, embalmers', ' etc'. • 

. ^ \ 


292 ■ 

/ 


10.17 


2.39 


/ 

9.94 


2.55 


7 


- musicians, athletes, 
etc. 


7 - 
^263 






•10.01 


•2.42 


8 


- clergymen, 

librarians , etc . 


194 


1 1 00 


l.OY 


10.99 


/*' 
• 2.04 


9 


< 

- accountants, 
' engineers, lawyers, 
etc. 


339 


J- J.. ^ / 


* 




2.08 


10 


- retired. Workman's 
Compensation 


@** 


9. -53 


2.39 ^ 


8.77 


2.68 


11 


- Welfare, -Mother's 
Allowance ^ 


@ 


9.82 , 


2.95 


9.90 


'• 3.04 


12 


- university, student, 
adult retraining, 




8.65 


3.13 


8U9 


3.. 35 


13 


- unemployed 


109 


8.49 


2.58- 


8.20 


2.44 


14 • 


- liousewif e 


198 . 


8.85 


2.57 


9.08 


2.82^ 



^ Tested ^arly in Febiiiary 1972 ♦ 

** Becatfee of the very siaall W's no generalizations should" be made 
about these groups. 



The weigh'tjing was done twice, once beised on language atlid country of birth, 
amd once based on occ\;5)ation of the head of households As will be seen, 
liese two independent .weightings gave very similar results (see Table. 9) • 
As has already been^ noted, the norms are American. In y 
^ comparison^ to these norms, one sees theft the students in Toronto ^re, 
on the average, better in vocabulary than in comprehension. One can 
also see Grade 9 -as. the "strongest" year ^and Grade 8 as the "weakest" 
year. One can argue that the results are depressed by recent non- 
Englidh speaking arrivals — but the use of the Every Student Survey 
data did limit it to those who were already in the system in May, 1970. 

, • Relative Importance of Background Factors - 

Following completion of the descriptive data dealing with the 
background factors (see Tables 1 to' 8),"furth^ statistical analyses 
were undertaken to see the degree to which these background factors 
influenced the students' scores. Table 10 reports the results of these 
analyses, in summary, this table shows that language background "explains 
between 3 and 7 1/2 per cent of the reading scores; head of household's 
occiapatiori_"expl2iins" about 10 to 16 1/2 per cent of t^l^ heading scores.. 
Taken together',^ both factors "explain" up to 19 ^ef^ cent and as little 
as 12 per cent of the scores. Thus, although the averages fox each qroxs^ 
may J^e clearly distinguished, student's background cannot Be viewed 
ais the decisive factor in performance. Considered another way, these 
two background factors (lan^age and occupation) can be said to be 
responsible for between one-'eighth and one-sixth of the variations in 
reading scores in the Ctty, occupation being twice as inportant as 

/ " 

lauigi£age. Ca,ution must be exercised in using these percentages since 
they refer €6 th^e variations of scores among the students and do NOT 
refer to a percentage of an individual^ score. 



TABLE 9 



Grade 
(Time of 
Testing) 



GATES-MACGINITIE READING SCORES WEIGHTED 
BY SUBGROUPS TO PROVIDE ESTIMATE OF* 
GITY-WIDE AVERAGE FOR 19T1-1972- 



/ 



'Weighted By 
Language Background 
Vocabulary Comprehension 



Weighted By* ■ 
Parents* Occupation 
Vocabulary Comprehension 



Grade h (Fall), 3.79 

Grade 6 (Fall)~ " ■ 5-91 

Grade 8 (Fall) 1.1k 

Grade 9 (Mid Year) , -9^^ 



3.69 
5.83 

9.1*0 



3.78 
5.85 
7.7lt 
9.39 



3.68 
5.76 

9.32 



TjAfiLE 10 



AMOUNT OP VARIANCE IN READING SCORES ACCOUNTED 
FOR BJ BACKGROUND VARIABLES EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE 



Group and Test 



Language* 
{k categories) 



BackgroTjmd Variabiles 



Occupation** 
(lU* categories) 



Language and 
Occupation 
Combined 



Blishen's Full 
Occupational 
Scale Cr) 



Grade U 
Vocabulary 
Comprehension 

Grade 6 
Vocabulary 
Comprehension 

Grade 8 
Vocabulary 
Comprel^^nsion 

Grade 9 

Vocabulary 
, Comprehension 



2.9% 
2.1% 



1.1% 
5-9% 



5.3% 
3.1% 



l.k% 
3.6% 



15. h% 
l6.0% 



13.3% 
l6.6% 



10. U% 
■ 9.6% 



13.5^ 
10. i% 



n.2% 

11.8% 



19.3% 
19.1% 



13. h% 
12.0% 



lQ.1% 
13.1% 



11.6% 

Ik. 6% 



13.8% 
Ik. 8% 



10. k% 
9.Q% 



15-. 3% 
9.6% 



.382) 



.372) 
.3Qk) 



.323) 
.312) 



.391) 
.310) 



NOTE: Colimins 1-3 based on linear regression, expressing categories as dtunmy variables, 
Column k is based on a. correlation of actual Blishen numbers (limited to 
students within OTir categories 2' - 9) and reading scores. 



* See Tables 1-1* for categories and averages 
** See Tables 5-8 for (Categories and averages 



f 
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COMPARISON OF RESULTS FROM THE CANADIAN TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 

AND' THE 

GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST 



All schools viliere the Gates -MacGini tie Test had been 
administered were asked if ^ey would-be willing to voltinteer one 
or more clcisses for later administration of the Canadian Tests of Basic 
Skills, Reading and Vocabulary sections only. A large number of schools 
agreed to participate knd their co-operation is gratefully acknowledged. 

In some cases a single class and in some cases only \5ne grade level 

/ 

from the school participated, ' . 

^1 though this wal not a fully representative group, there 

were large number of students, over 800 at each grade level, represent- 
ee 

ing a wide range of ability. These are two important factors m a 
con^arison of two tests. The average scores for each grafl^j however, 
are not representative, f 

Three types of information are presented to provide ^comparisons : 
firstly, correlation coefficients; secondly, average scores; thirdly, 
standa^ deviations • Correlation coefficients essentially p^ovi*€^''j.^f crema- 
tion about the similarity of ordering of students. The higher the 



correlation coefficient, the more likely a student who achieved a hig] 
score on the one test is likely to have achieved £C high score on th"^ other 
t#st.' When there is. a s\A>stantial correlation, one assumes that >;aie two 




test^ 2u:e meaisuring essentially the same quality or characterise 

The data in Tables 11 and 12 present the correlations for 

' , i 

Grades 4, 6 and 8. There is some variation from grade level to gra<3e 
level* One can see that the two subtests of the Gates -MacGini tie correlate 
very highly vith each other in Grades 4 and 6, and are still correlating 
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substantially with eajbh other in Grade 8. in other words ^ the Vocabulary ^ 

and Comprehension siibtest^ are essentially measuring very similar per- - 

formances. One al6d sees an equally high correlation between the 
V^c^ulary^rt^ Mading subtests of the Canadian Tests of Basic Ski'feLs, 

so that students who score high on one of these subtests can generally 
. be predicted jLo score^high on the other one of the subtests J 

In coiiparing' the two tests, the Vocabulary s\#Dtests of the 
Gates-MacGinitie and the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills correlate highly 
with the Grade 4 J^eVef being the one level at which they correlate least* 
SO too the Comprehension and Reading subtests also have high correlations • 
On these grounds , one could feay th^t pne test would be very similar to 
the other test in terms of- arranging the students; that is to say, students 
who di|d^v^^ op tha^anadian Tests of Basic Skills for the most part will 
do well on the Gates-MacGinitie Test, and those who did well on the Vocabulary \^ 
subtest will do well on the other subtest', and vice versa'^>^|^^ 

In -examining. the means and standard deviations (see Table 13), 

one can note, however, that there is a difference between the two tests ' 

/ ' ' ^ ^ » ' 

in the, students* levels of performance. The Gates-MacGinitie was 

, administered either very late In^'the month of September or dun^g the , ^ 

month of Octobfer,^and the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills was admini^stered 

in March, 1^72, at>least five months later. One will note, however, that 

the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills scores'^are little, if any, higher, and 

. ^ usuallj^ lower, than the Gates-MacGinitie Test scores. Because^^ofN^ie 

content of tSj^est, and because of the fact that it was standardized 

with a dialler ent population, students achieve lower scores on the Canadian.- 

Tests of Ba^ic Skills than .they do on the Gates-MacGinitie Test. Fui:ther7 ♦ 

more, in Grade 8 and in Grade 6, the standard deviation is much smaller' ^ ^ . 

^ for the Canadian TesJ:s of Basic Skills., indicating that it is noC sprVad- 

. X / . . 26 , 
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» J 

ing the sttidents oyt over as wide a range as the Gates-IdacGinitie Test ♦ 
is* In Grade 4, tl^^P^arlation is somewhat more similsu:, although once 
again the Canadian* Tests of Basic Skills s^iows lcs«r Vctrlabilit^t^among ^ 
the students*/ 

'I Putting these pieces of evidence together we can say that the 
Canadian Tests of Basic Skills is ci more difficult test.^for the Students* 

is suggested that the 




level for the preceding grade be used in order to provide students with, 
a less frustrating experience, i^eople who are accustomed to using American 
norms will prc4>ably be somewhat distressed to see the apparent decrease 
in the performance of their students if they changed -to the Canadian 
Tests of 'Basic Skills which is ^andardized on the Canadian ^^^^tion. 
It is anticipated that students^ will 3core on .the average anywhere from. 

four to six months lower on the Canadian Tests o'f Basic Skills than on 

- + *. ■ - 

the Gates-MacGinitie. The data in Table 13 demonstrate this. One must 



/ * 

remember once again tj^t actually thesf'e two tests were administered five 



months apart so that 6ne should really 5ii±>tract that nian^^xaonths from 
,the Canadi'an Tests of Basic Skills' results to get a fair compariso^^ 

The Canadian Tests of Basic*Skills , being a multi-level 
test, is easily adaptable in terms 9"f the test bookJ.et fo^^use at one 
grade higher or lower, depending on the Capabilities of the studett. 

' • ■ • ' \ ^ 

. The reader should not consider the av^age scores reportefl ' 
♦ * % 

for the ^ubstudy to be representa^ve, of the particular grade levels. 
N^t all, schools volunteered ^^peurticipate in* this study, and in some 
schools which did participate only one or two classes were selected for 
retesting. TKese were claisses' about which teachers wished eidditional 
inforjpation; they were not representative- of. the sdiool and certaanly 
cannot be considered^ representative of the City. * ' . 

'.:Ly ' • • '27- . ^ ■ . 
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TABLE 11 



COlfELATIONS BETWEEN GATES-MACGINITIE READING 
TESTS AND CANADIAN ^TS OF BASIC SKILLS 



Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Subtests 



C. T. B. S. 



Vocabiilary 



Reading 



Grade 8 (N = 821) 
Vocabulary 
Comprehension 

Grade 6 (N = 988) 
Vocabulary 
Comprehension 

Grade U (N = 926) 
Vocabulary 
Comprehension 



.76 

.72 




9 



.67 



.68 

.72 



.75 
.76 



.63 
.75 



TABLE 12 

INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN TWO GATES-MACGINITIE SUBTESTS 
AND TWO CANADIAN TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS SUBTESTS 



Grade ( N ) 



Gates-MacGinitie 



C. T. B. S. 



Vocabulary and Comprehension , Vocabulary and Reading 



8 


(821) 


.69 




r 


.80 


6 


(988) , 


^ .81 






-.82 . 


k 


(926) 


.81 






.80 
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TABLE 13 

t 

COMPARISON OF* GATES-MACGINITIE READING TESTS 
AND CANADIAN TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



Vocabulary Comprehens^ion and^ Reading 

Gates-MacGinitie C. T. B. S. Gates-MacGinitie C. T. B. S, 



C^rade 8 Average T.20 (7.16 6.95 

s.d. 2.36 i.U7 2.57 



(N = 926) 

i 




3rade 6 Average 6.hU S.hQ 

s.d. 2.11+ 1.52 2.58 



-ade 1+ Average > 3.81; 3.82 -3.80' 3.97 

s.d. 1.U6 . 1.36 . 1.56 1.19 



NOJE: G^es-MacGinitie Reading Tests administered in Fall 1971 
Canadian Tests of Basic Skills administered in March 1972 




THE FDNCl'fbw OF READING 

■^0 



I Reading Habits 

» 

In order to know how well students in Toronto schools read 
wore than reading test scores are required. It is also necessary to 
'^know how much students read, what types of reading they do, and whether 
Jft not reading is used as a tool to get other things done. 

Accordingly, a questionnaire was designed tb provide this 
information and stroplement the data from^e reading tests. The question- 
naire was also used as an opportunity to find c5ut about the reading 
environment of the home. ^ 

This questionnaire' is not a t^st in the usual s^nse of the 
word. There are no norms or standards to which the data can be compared* 
The data are only descriptive; they will tell, for example, how many 
students engage in a variety of reading activities, but they i^ill not 
tell whether these students are more or Hess active readers than students 
from other school systems. The other information will also be descriptive. 

* This paxt ot' the study was carried out at only one grade leVel, 
Grade 6 was chosen because the students l>ave achieved a level of reading 
skill at ^/hich they could reasonably be e^^ected to use reading in their 
everyday lives. Of the sixth grade classes from whom reading scores had 
been collected, 20 per cent were randomly selected for inclusion in thp 
san5>le. A total of 27 classes were selected, and 760 questionnaires 
were con5>leted. This represents about 11 per cent of the sixth graders 
in Toronto" schools. ^ ) 

Bight "yes" and "no" questions were asked about the student's 
own reading habits. Table 14 lists the questions and 'indicates the per- 
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centage of students who answered "yes", indicating that they did engage 
in the mentioned activity, 

TABLE ik 

PERCENTAGE OF SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS 
ENGAGING IN VARIOUS READING ACTIVITIES 



Question ' "Yes" 



J. Did you read any comic books in the pas^ week? 

2. Did you read any stories or books on your own in the past weejc? 8h% 

3* Did you read any magazitfes on your own in the past week? * 575^ 

h. Did you read the newspaper emytime in the past week? - 19% 



5. Do you ^ver read books for fxin? Ql% 

6. Do you ever read instructions to find out how to make something? 9^% 
T. "bo yotr ever read a set of rules to find out how to play a game? 92% 
8. Do you ever read books to a yoTinger child? . 72JS 



1 



The results indicate that sixth graden read quite s bit, 
enjoy reading, and can* read to get things done. 87\per cent of the 
/students said that they read books forfiui/ and 84 per ceny said they 
had done some reading in books on their own in the past /eelcs^^^^^79^ per 
cent had read the newspaper during the past week; 57 per cent had read 
magazines, and 45 per cent had read comic books. 94 per cent of the 
students read and follow instructions, and 72 per cent report that , 
ihey^ometimes read to younger children> 
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The parents' level of reaciing , activity, at least as reported 

y 

by the students, is lower than the level of activity reported for the 
students themselves; however, it seems that parents too are active 
readers (see Table 15) ; 69 per cent of the parents read books for 
fun as opposed to 87 per cent of ^Iblfl children.' There is somewhat 
more maga^ne and newspaper reading than book reading among parents, 
71 per cent and 96 per cent, while the reverse* is true for the child- 
ren, who^reported more reading of books than magctzines or newspapers. 



9 



TABLE 15 



PERCENTAGE OF SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS REPORTIHG 

THAT? THEIR PARENTS ENGAGE IN VARIOUS READING ACTIVITIES 





Question 


"Yes" 


9. 


Does your mother or father ever read hooks for fun? 




10/ 


Does your mother or father ever read magazines for fun? 


n% 


11 • 


Does your mother or father like to read the newspaper? 


■• 96% 


12. 


Does your mother or father ever read with you? 


h9% 


13. 


Did your parents every give you a book for a present? 


12% 


lU. 


Does your mother or father ever use a shopping list when 
they go to the store? 


5^% 


15. 


Does your father have to read for his work? 




ig; 


Does yqur father ever read instructions to find out how to 
make something or put something together? 


m 


17. 


Does your mother ever use a recipe book when she cooks? 

■A ^ — -—^ _ 


66% 
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The f'\^ctional use of reading is also lower for the parents 
than for the children. Only 58 per cent of the parents \ise shopping^^^ 
lists; only 5^ pep^ent of the fathers read in relation to their job, 
and only 66 pkr cent of the Inothers cook from written recipes. However, 



\ 
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fathers ofteA do read instructions in order to make something of^ put 
something together, 80 per cent. 

These figures. .on the fxinctional- use of reading aa!\^ meaningful 
regardless of whether or not they are accurate. They indicate that 
children view reading aS/ tnore of a child activity than an adult activity. 
Each child has to read in school, but not every adult uses reading in 
important ways. It would seeinjilbortamt , if children are to become 
able and active readers, thiatt they view reading as having fiinctional 
v^lue beyond the classroom. That this is true, will be seen later. 

Many parents further encourage the reading of^^eir children 
by giving' books as presents, 72 per cent; about half of the parents 
sometimes read with their children? 

\ ' 

/ . The absolute valiie of these figures is not too meaningful. 

Students were not asked how often they or their paorents engag^ in various 
reading acti^1:ies, but simply whether or not they ever did. Also, there 
is a strong bias in the questionnsdre to answer **Y^'s." "Yes" is obviously 
an answer tAat is socially desirable.. There waS great^ Vci^iety in the per^ 
centage of ."Yes" answers, ranging from 49 per cent to 96 per cent, indicating 
that the children did not ^automatically answer "Yes" to every question, 
ilonethelsss , there wais probably some unconsciox^ bisis in the questionnailre 

A ' * 

due to the phrasing of the questions^ 

O » • * • 

^ Because of these problems, the greatest value in the data lies 

. in comparing answers, to Various questions rather than in looking at the * 

level of "Yes" responses to individual questions. - * 

•. . . ' * 33 ' ■ 
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It IS interesting tq note that children read/more for profit 
thw for fun, while the reverse i/s true for parents, /children read 
more books than magazines and n^spapers, while agaia the reverse is 
true for parents ♦ 



Reading Ability and Reading Activity 

/ ■ 

Most of the sixth gifaders who answered the questionnaire had 
also taken the Gates-MacGinit^e Reading Test. Information on the 
occupation of their parents was also available from data collected in 
previous years. Together with data from the questionnaire, it was 
possible to explore the relationships among reading ability, reading 
~a"c€x^nlty, and home^background. 

Each child received a score which was the number of reading 



activities in which he said he participated. The mcodmum possible 
score .was 8; the average score was 6*. Each child also received a 
score which was the number of reading activities in which he said his 
_ parents engaged. The maximum possible score here was 9/ 2md the average 
score was 

It was discovered that children who read .more were* more "able 
^ r?x^ders (see Figure 1). However, the relationships were small. 

It was also discovered that parents who read more^^had child- 

J ho read, more; parent:s,^o read more also had children who were 
able readers. Considering occt^atlonal status as a measure of 
^ achievement in our society^ it was disco^red that the achievement of 

I the parent's^ influenced the children. Parents with higher status , 

r ^ 

occupations h^d children with greater reading ability, although thdir 
, . children did not necessarily tead more. 

ERIC \ " * 34 * 
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There are thus two grot:^s of children who read well: those 

- f! 

whose parents ,;have higher status jobs , and those whose parents read a 
' lot. But it 'is only children, whose parents are active readers who 
read a lot themselves,. 

dj'ildrerv'Wfio read a lot are likely to be better readers ' 
(r =.18 for Vocabulary) . ' However, xising the technique of partial 
correlations, it appear^ that this relationship only holds if the parents 
are active readers* If the. influence of parental activity is statistically 
removed, there is no remaining relationship between a child's reading 
activity* and his reading ability (partial r = .04) . 

^ The same is not true for the achievement of the parents. If 
the effect of occupational , status is statistically removed, a significant 
relationship between a child reading ability and his reading activity 
still remains (r = .16) . . * ' 

Thus, we are faced with the import^ca of the parents' behaviour 
in molding the child, both in determining how well he will do things and, 
how much he will do them, . On©- is a question of skill and the other a 
question of values. 

What is missing from the picture is data on how much the school 

• " • * ' * ^ 

can do' aparjb 'from the parents. To what extent cam .the school make good ^ 
: ' ' ■ * * ' ' . - ' * , ' » ' 

.•£;^ad^rS' -but of all children whose parents ar^ not high achievers? To 

/ ' I*' ' , ' • — . ' . 

what extent can the school make active readers out of all jdiildren whose 
parents are not active readers? 

. data from other studies indicate that the home i's more inportant 
than the school jColeman/ 1966; Reich, 1972). The educational sx§tem is 
becoming increasingly awaire of the neeifl to engage parental supi>drt fdr\ 

the schoobL programme. The use of schooli/commtmity interk^fion/ as provided 

■* ^ 

« ^ » 

for by the Donner Foundation at f>ark Street School, is a step in this direction. 
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Fii?'. "1, T?h6 relationship between children's residing and their '\:y6me 
or^r.^r^X (N = 588). A line between two variables indicates that there 
r^^^" '.ti 7n?hip,between those variables significant at the .05' level or 
d* An arrowhead on a line indicates^^-tlie" presumed direction of* 
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Type of Preferred Reading 

We were also interesjted in the type of reading that students 
prefer. The s-fudeifCs answering the questionnaire were given a list of 
nineteen themes and asked how well they liked each one. Table 16 lists 
the t hemes / and groups them according to how many children said that 
they liked them. . 

Mystery/ adventure , and horror head the listl Detective 
stories and science fiction are^also popular. The rest\ of the topics 
are liked by only about one-half or less than one-half the children. 



1 



The number of themes that each child said he Ij^ked was counted. 

Once again the influence of the home is ,sean. Gaiildrsfff f^om^f amilies 

\ 

-*with higher occupational status liked fewer of the themes Ithat were 
^ * 1 

named (r = -.19) . Children of greater reading ability alsp liked fewer 

, of the themes (r = -.12) . The significance of this finding^ is not clear. 



But it may be that these children have progressed beyond th^ monothematic 
books implied b^^ fhe form of the questionnairev to more manure , complex 

•1 

materials. In another study, it was found that better readens among 
tenth grade students and students from higher status families '^pref erred 
more complex fiction (Reich, 1972). 
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LIKED AND DISLIKED THEMES OF SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN 



Topic Group 



Topic 



Percentage of 
Children Liking 
That Topic 



Themes liked by 
• 15% or more of 
the children 



Mystery 

Advernture 

Horror 



89 
85 

83 



Themes liked by 
50 - lh% of the 
children 



Detective 

Science' Fiction 
[Science, Nat\ire, Health 
\Sports 

i'araous People 

leople and Events of the Past 
Lpve 

"W To" Books 
GiVls 



T3 ., 
-67 
59 
57 
56 
56 
53 

51 



Themes liked by 
l^-ss than half of 
the children 



Poetry * 

par Away Places 
Hyths and Legends 
Boys 

Fairy Tales 

Cowboys 

Cars 



1»8 

It It 
Its 
Itl 
35 
33 
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WRITING ABILITY 



■Another area of language/use is writing. The proposal 
included a study of writing ability, althCugl^ again such a study would 
be merely descriptive and wou^lfd provide no bagis of comparison with 
other students or other school systems. However, it was considered ^ 
useful to have sonva-iJidicatitiA of^e students' work since writing is 
such an important part of- the language programme. 

Eighth grade was chosen ^ a level at which students should 
be able to prodWGe fairly mature written text. A'^aRdoin^ ample of 10 
per cent was drawn from class lists. For each student indicated, teachers 
were asked to "choose two compositions which you believe accurately represent 
his writing ability. *Do not choose a student's best work, nor his worst, 
but €hat which is most representative." It was felt that "representative" 
was a more objective criterion than "best." 

In any study of writing ability, an important issue is whether 
or not the essays should be produced in a standardized test setting. In 
sych a setting, time, topic, an^ conditions are controlled. This is ^ 
perhaps the choice when the intent is to compare one group with another. 
However, this technique does not indicate how Well students can do ^n 
more natural relaxed settings, and introduces bias from fatigue, illness, 
boredom, and* test pressure. An even more serious problem is topic 
restriction. Some people do well on, one topic,l others 'on another. Some * 
excel on description, others on narrative, it was decided not to l^amper 
the student's performance by imposing any artificial conditions. T^eachers 
were told that we "do not want compositions that have been produced 
especially for this study. Compositions^ should be chosen from among the 



noxmal class assignments , the student hab;. completed./' 

3^ . 



The pri/ie paid for naturalness is ignorance' of the circumstances 

-under^ which the compositions were produced. Undoubtedly some compositi.o^s 

were- written in a few minutes, and soiyie were laboured over for many hours* 
V # . . . • 

Som^"" are-€irst drafts while others have gone through many revisions. 

Some students wi^l, have _ written Ifew conpositions^uring the year, others 

wirriT have written many. 

"But7 in 'a sense, we are not concerned in this study with failure 
i . i 

to achieve that kind of ^standardization. What the study is designed tg 
assess is the quality of writing produced in Toronto, classrooms under 
the wide hanging §it>uations and instructional programmes^ that exist. 

«; 

~ ^ There were a total of 752 students' in the sample. Two writi^ng 

samples were returned for 618 or 82 per cent of these. Eleven more wer^ 

^li^ted as transferees. Of the r^irtainder, 67 students only had one 

compositjion sent in and , there weis no information on 56 others. This is ^ 
a ^^s of_16 pe;: cent. To what extent thilT' represents transfer of students 
loss of student compositions, or failure of the curriculum to re<}uir'e^ 
compositions of students is unknown. 

A ,clue_J.s provided b^ looking at the date the conpoiiitions ! 
were written. , Most wete undated, and no supplementary information had 
been reijuested in order to minimize the work load imposed on the teachers. 

\ '' ' V ^ " * » ' " 

However, it turned out that 176 compositions were dated. Of these, alujost 
half were dated after the request for compositions had been sent out. 
This miy only mean that lafer compositions .w^ere easier'^to collect, but 
it may also indicate that compositions w^re prpduced specifically for 
* our study . ' ? ' < 

. ' ^Of ^the 618 i^^udents for whom two samples were returned^ 35 were 

elimnat^d because the samples were poetzy and it was felt that it would . 



be difficult: to handle such .a different form of writing in thi3 study. 



Provision would have been mlBKeor* the poetry samples if there had been 




Hore of thfem* Art additionail'^lf students were eliminated because they 
had not -been in the school. system_iAJ4^ of 1970 when the Every Student 
Suryey data were collected or Had not taken the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Test in the fe^l of 1971. The •Every Student Survey data contain informa- 
tion on* 'the social and ethnic background of students, information whi^> - 
w^ to Jbe related to writing ability along with' reading scores. This 
ft 526 students 'in the sample. 

Since each student was represented by two pieces of writing, 
there were 1,052 canpositions to be marked. There are basically two 
approaches to con5)osition marking. Ona, called the Analytic, involves / 
grading a con^josition on a series of separate criteria^ such ^ grammar^ 
clarity of ideas, organisation; originality, etc., and then combining these 
"Nfcores into one final grade. Usually extensive trcdning of markers is. 
required, in order to clari^ the criteri^a^d insure agreenfent and uniform* 
judgement. 

The second approach is called the method of General In5)ression. 
In this Qethod, written instructions to maripMM^are very brief and there 
is little or no consultation. Markers qxiickly r<ad^ scripted assign 
one mark whidi represents their iii5)ression of its overall worth. | 
, • m multiple impression marking, several examiner^ rate each 

coc?>osition, an4lt&^ score is the total of th^' separate marks it received. 
J. N. Britten and his associates showed that using this method, .there 
is a great deal of ' agre*e:?«nt^in the conposite score that tWo teams* "of 

* markers will assign to ^a, con^sition (r « .77) , ^^feater agreement than 

* '^can be achieved with Analytic Marking* (r « .52). Also, the jcojtposJjjte 



score on two conpositions is in ciW¥.l;«^iSea^^ a oo^e broadly 
based assassiaent of writing ability using t^*n' conpositions of a stud«nt 

C 

(r = .67). Rapid 'iiDpression marking has the additional advantage of 
being much faster than Analytic Maricing. More information on this 
technique ^.can be found in Multiple Marking of English Congositions , 
Examinations Bulletin No. 12. by J. N. Britton, N. C, Martin, and H. Rosen; 
London: Har MajMty't Stationary Office, 1966.- ^ 

For thi» study th« marking was don# by thr«« ••condary »diool 
teachers. Secondary school teachers were chosen instead of^primary school 
teachers merely because it was more convenient; spec^aUzation ^at the^second- ^ 
ary level made it d&y to identify teachers v^o had a great deal of ^esqjerience 
with composition marking. The three women were not currently eii5)loyed as' 

teadiers and were thus available for the study. All three had been recommended 

\ 

for th«ir •xcalltnce by for»«r principal*. 
^ !rhe two coii>o«ition» by a «tud«nt w«r* ««p«rift#d and »^M4>led 

by school. All identifying marks were removed except for student 

identification number and school number. The con5>ositions^were separated 

into twelve piles. ^ Markers worked with one pile at a time, and the piles 

e 

v^ere rotated so that each marker eventually worked on every pile. 

Markers were instruct^ to rate each oonposition on a scale 
of 1 to 10. They were asked to informally weight orthography aboi:^t 20 per 
cent; 80 ppr cent of the mark wa^s to be determined by content. However, 
it must b^ emphasized ^at this wei^ting was only an informal one for 
the m2u:kers to keep in mind as they woriced. 

Ohe markers took the first pile home and marked it. Several 
days. later ttiey returned and discussed their work. The scores they 
'had^ assigned were -checked to insure that liiey were properly distributed 
over the scale, with all scores from r to 10 being used and the average 
score -fal-Hng between 5-and-fr. . - - - ~ - 
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The markers were remarkably ibl^ in maintaining a good distribu- 
tion without explicitly attending to it. The average of all the scores 
that were assigned was^-^S.^^^^ 

It was iii5)or5)=iht to knc^ how well the three markers agreed 
among themselves on each cai5>osition. Admeasure of this agreement, based 
on all coii5)ositions, was""rS5? this is quite l;iigh . 

A procedure was adso included to calculate how consistent each 
individual maricer was. At the end of the study, each marker re-did the 
first pile she had marked and a measure of agreement was calculated. 
This is. a very stringent test of consistency since it conpares the first 
set of mirks when the markers were new to the task, with the last set of 

marks when they were most experienced. The three markers produced 

c 

correlation coefficients of .74, .77, and .76. This is quite high. 

This procedure produced six marks for each student , in the sample. 
Each student's overadl score is the average of "these six marks. The 
overall average for all students was 5.6. this means that a coiiposition 
scored as "5" or "6" represents the average level of writing ability. 

Hew well does the average ei^th grade student in Toronto 
wr^te? Although the maricers responded in terms 'of general in^jression, 
end of the study they had developed a rather clear idea what 
compositions mcirked at different levels looked like. The average eighth 
grade coniposition is a narrative which succeeds in telling a coherent 
story in a straightforwcurd, matter-of-fact manner. The writers show that 
they have generally mastered the BigJish language and can communicate 
sij^le ideas. 

2 The Mthod used to- coopute inter-rater reliability is based <m the analy 

of variance, and is described in Statistical Principles in Experimental 
Design by B. J. Winer; Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Nevertheless, the / 
first aaricing was discarded in favoxir of the final »ari?ing; 
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Vocabulcury is adequate, although limited • ^ sinple declarative 

'sentences predominate, and the story^ line marches ^n^'one event following 

•the other in straightforward succession* There may be a few noteworthy 

^features, such as an attempt at dialogue, a few especially well chosen 

words, some uniqueness of > content or organization. 

Many stories in5>ressed our markers as being heavily influence 
f 

by T.V. 'fare. Physical danger and adventure was a common theme, and 
the writer was always the hero. Stories were usually- short and the 
-writers were able to maiijtaiji.«a^eme for one paragraph; however, ^n 
longer stories they ofl^en had difficulty maintaining a theme. 

In terms 'o ^ medianics, the most frequent errors were ^e comma 
*splice and the run-on sen1;ence. However, in|^ general, orthography was 
good. Paragraphing was good, although, there was some tendency to over- 
para grabh. 

^ The typical eighth grader, then, is a rather ordinary writer , 
of English prqse. This is not to demean his accoit5>lishmenti He has 
mastered ^e language and can /communicate simple ideas* It is questionable 
whether much more is generally reqiiired of adults in our society. The 
teacher who expects expository pieces, abstract discussions, or coit5>lex 
;plots is likely to be making an unreasonable demand, taxing the stiidents 
beyond their ability. | 

Sixty-nine per cent of the students in the sanple wrote at this 
level or above. Bicanples pj? conpositions scored as "5" or "6", /as well as 

exaii5>les of coit5)o4itions scored at^the other levels, appear in the Appendixy 
/ * ' / •"""'^^ 

In assessing the/writing ability' of th^ students, it is more inroortant for 

J . \ . 

the readeB to stiudy the conpositions for himself than to read our commeftts 

I K 

about piem 

Pro'c€|eding to the lower marks, the con^sitions generally degenerate 
jjtheir preserta^tlor? of a coherent story li^e. 'Con5>ositions scored 
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••4*' manftgtt to t«ll a »tory, but th« organiration is poor with «any run-on 

sentenced • Coir5>ositidns scofed as "S" begin to be difficult to follow • 
The organization is haphazard, with ideas presented, then dropped, only to 
appear again later. Ideas are not presented in any connected fashion, although 
the writer does stay on one topic. 30 per cent o^ the students had scores in 
this category. Only 1 per cent scored below this point at level "1" and "2". 
Sudh con^sitiohs are marked by a great deal in incoherence, almost to tha 

"9 t 

point of being coii5)letely incomprehensible. 

Proceeding upwards from the average student, compositions are marked 
by gradually increasing individuality, uniqueness / and personal involvement, 
in addition to the general mastery of English shown in the average conroosition. 
Compositions marked "7" and "8" have a unique or interesting story to'' tell 
which i^ told using a variety of syntactic structures and vocabulary. Only 
12 per cent of the students fell into this group. Only 1 per cent fell 
into the highest group of con^ositions scored at "9" or "10". Compositions 
at .this level were markedly more original, mature, and personal.. 

Table 17 gives a brief description of the categories and the per- 
centage of students falling in each. Notice that more students fall below 
average than above average. Very few eighth graders were able to proceed 
beyond the straightforwaurd telling of a commonplace story. 



Relationship of Writing Ability to Reading and HOme Background 
• > 

There wcis a definite relationship ^between reading ability and 
coaposition scorM. Th* correlations between a student's overall coaponition 
score and the vocabulary section of the Gates-MacGinitie and the cosqprehension 
^section of that same test were both .46. This is a modest relationship. Read- 
' tng and writing axe ^o some extent sepaorate abilities/ and one should not 
hfistily generalize from one to the other. 
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,/ ^/ ■ , TABLE 17 





COMPOSITION CATEGORIES 




Categories 


Description 


Per Cent of Students 


2 


an incoherent or harely 
coherent narrative / 




. .3 jbo !».- 


a complete story but poorly 
.organized with faulty 
orthography 




5 to 6 


a coherent Story, clearly 
" organized but with limited 
vocabulary afid xmvaried^jyOTax 


56.08 


7 to 8 

• 


a coherent story wijm some 
^originality of ejpjJression or 
idea 


12.16 


9 to 10 


a coherent story, highly 
original sLnd mature, 
demonstrating personal 
involvement of the writel* in 
the topic 


.95 









.The relationship to socio-economic backgroxmd^is less than 



one mi^t expect; the correlation coefficient of .22 is, much lower 
than the correlation between socio-economic background and reading scores 
- explored on page 19. . ^ 

One might speculate why this ds so. ' Socio-economic backgroxmd 

i - 

has been shown again and a^ain to be related to intelligence and school 

4 

success, the ability to learn and understand ideas that are part of th« 
culture. Good writing, however, at, least as considered in this study, 
requires rae ability to create something new, to be original. Good 
con?>ositions also were characterized by the ext)ression of personal* feel- 
ing^ and certaiftly that is not the. pro%^nce of any one grotp. Although • 
it seems clear that certain g[i:oi5>s of pe6ple are more -adept at dealing 



with Canadian culture, it is indefensible to argue that the humanity 
cind depth of feeling of any one group is superior'^to'^other 's ♦ 

Ethnic backgrotind of the students made no difference at^ll 
to their scores; ,The distr^botion^of scores, as shewn for the entire 
sample in Table 17, was broken down into four groups — English speaking 
Canadian-bom students, non-English speaking Canadian-bom students, 
English speaking immigrants, and non-English speaking immigrants. There 
were no differences among the four groins. / ^ 



SUMMARY - , - ■ , , 

' < «^ . • - - - ■ ^ ' •* 

6 

During the school year 19*71-72^ an extensive* study of language 
skills was conducted across the City at the request of the Toronto Board's 
Fundamental Skills Committee. Scores on the Gates -MacGini tie Reading Test 
were analyzed for Grades 4; 6; 8 and Students essentially scored at 
grade level with reference to 'the American norms of this ..test.' 

T^ie vocabulary and reading subsections of the -Canadian Tests., 
of Basic Skills were also administered to groups of students iii Grades 4/, 
& and 8 in ordear to compare the two tests and the'^ American and Canadian 
noms^^^he relative performance of students on this test was similar 
to performance on the Gates-MacGinitie; however, the scores were several 
months lower, and give evidence that the^'s,tudents found it a more difficult 
test. If the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills is administered in the first 
half of the school year, it would be wise to use*- a lower level of the test. 
Teachers should be prepared for results several months viower than those 
they are accustomed to with the Gates-MacGinitie. ' 

. /. • 

Reading a0tj.v i ties were the subject' of a separate questionnaire 
administered to a sample of sixth graders. In general, the sixth graders 
report thB^ they engage in many reading activities, as do their parents. 
However, the children and their parents read somewhat different types 
things.. Students read more books in their leisure time, while their 
parents more frequently read newspapers and magazines. The favourite 
themes of the children are mystery, adventure, and horror . The children 
see themselves as using reading in other activities more often than 
their parents use it. * ^ 



. ^ . Analysis of compositions collected from a sample of eighth 
graders shows that most of the. students have jnastered the •English language 
to th'e point where they can '^rite a coherent narrative of acceptable 
prose. * ^ , 

^ , Parents' pdcx^jation, was found to be r^lpted to. all .three ^ 
measures of language ability ...wi^th higher bcplipational stattas being 



associated with higher scores. Language background had ,a modest relation- 
ship to ifeading scores, but no relationship to coirposi,tion scores. 
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READING TESyS USED 

Grade 4 — Gates-MacGinitie Reading 'Tests , Primary C, Form 1* 
^ Vocabulary ank Coit^rehension Subtests , 

— Canadian Tests of Basic Skills, Form 1, L6vel B 

Vocabulary and Reading Subtests 

Grade 6 — Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Survey D, Form 1 
Vocabulary and Comprehension Subtests 

— Canadian Tests of Basic Skills, Form 1,^ Level. D 

Vocabulary and. Reading Subtests 

Grade 8 — Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Survey E, Form 2 
Vocabulary and Comprehension Subtests 

— Canadian Tests of Basic Skills, Form 1^ Level E 

Vocabulary and Reading Subtests 



Grade 9 — Gates-MacGinitie Reading. Tests, Sui-^ey E, Form'3M 
Vocabulary and Comprehension Subtests 
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Examples of Compositions Graded 1 or 2 
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^^^.^ .'-^ ^^cy .^yUjimj^ 

^/ ^ ./ ^/V..^ ...... y-ZW ^r 



jJjjL / cC^A^ f^djU/j --O^, (iMycS^, 



ExaniDle 2 



r. 
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Examples of Compbsitions Graded 3 or 4 



Example 1 




Jit Ac^^^^-- JyctcA^ J J- 



o 

ERIC 



53 . 



- sr - 











ERIC 








o 




o 
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,Kjv>r\jQs 3fcV\jc>ol^ JOo<xJD ^^Tv; ^ 
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ExMBples of gonpotitloM Graded 5 or 6 



(^<-^<^ ^^/u c{.oj./ . ..yruj. ^jL4jOLmj^ 

Jy-'ios6 -/UfxfA^ ^ (LCbtbui ^unsi/uA. 



M -A. J^A- uVtcn ^Ta^)/ ^Avul and J) csudcC 

'Hx^. l^hSi^ aJlH y C69^AU)C ^/L M. JJuLTK, . QpJK 
i>^\ . ay}M ^>UL. a<rm2L ^-^lU^ M d ^Mdi Junno 

MKUvttd. ^ o: .qIoxJ W ^umJlL 
■ "hJJwx 'Jj uotahy^^ aa^ ^Jn, Jvua^ dlrJL 
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^c<i^/L<} ,J CaUi'cl ^^Aim/ . .^MjCt ^ dud ^-U^/xJLA 
s^-oko/W U^^jjr ^/UL COtLlf -!) ^A^f^^uitioC 

i oat U^-ol.. lPyi.c 
oji^Xkc/\q J lodMc/i Jts cuul. Jet/ y<ia/)7UjJ- 




• . . • ' ' \ ... 

OnruL- Gm,- J^iiaoiY^i^rz^iAcp ^c^^Wy^^ 
<rrir - — t . —7. ^ . 
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' ^"-^ - dJj>Y. .yGL^:^^^^ s6d(2£jL.^ ^ymo<jC. ^/zu^j:^^ 
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Ex«ig>lM of CoapotltioM Graded 7 or 8 

i 



1/ 



A: 



Hj ca^r^U u^zZ^O' j^Iv 
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Ex«Bple 2 




r<^u^ ^^x^^ ^jC>M^ ^^o^An^^ ^.^o^ 

^--^ ^.^^^^^j '-^C^^ 

t^X^uuf^ ^^c/ ^i^XLf ^.u>-afj, yo/^ZiH/jL-a/ .> 



-ERIC - - ^ - 
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I 



■ : ... / 

Exanpl«s of C^Mpb8l£iong Gr>d«cL 9 or 10 »v. * 



JLCH^ j^oi o7b^ JUJbdL uj/ftxujJLL, Mr.JjQJj}^ jc/AjjutmJbly U//ICLUL AuUTu /mu 

JjuxizirniUj ' dL'JJb CuoLfrmJb ] JJtub ja/3^.Q^MJinnQJicU cL ^r/icL y/j^^A^ux*^ 
if I . 1. . . . 

jdjChjooL) (p idamca. 



//tlu Xo oj jCIq^ (f oloUAj. ymoto jLj/finjjbnfu^£xL ^UU. J^-urr/c J±>Ln. ar^. 

cUuJxaUb . J^omo op Muj JUop^ db Jioudb Mkj/Lcuiju JLcc/l /nuu Jxx^nx^ 

^ju^'AaAJi^ .<urriXdyiajcdZ^\y^^ "ovob Jottu/^w-' ym/y mjq^ MJml^ 
y7)-GuL0Ud. MfUo MIL. Xnjvtk f> Cu MJOaju \6 yxmxL /rurru^ 

XCuLcL pUhOtxcWb oru /nui^ jtocd. ^JmL Cbc^Muj \^;aLUydmyb<L cuM^ cll 

. :OWu. ^Jj^MTukj^ jjuiuuuu ^ .fjfwJJj^ ^/r^um,. d.Jjou^ /jti^- 

ar/hcL MhU. ^ JjcUjLlL .al^hi. 9^ f^'^^ ^ Mxu;.r<^ 

ERIC . -\\ . ' r- -^^ ' \ ; *: j. 



^iLx- £ixLwfi:^ u.v<Ay Jjbx^icyb JwMuob a/njcL yujdbblud o/fLCL .Jjujjl<Jjo 
^Jrc JM> JJCCOLUbu cXj Jhodj ZUjOJvrwoL , jt/uu JipiA^cb Jwoy ,UAaL Cu 
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1/ <:5^/ac c 



///€ itAtz-^t cAr^r/- y//7<?i> ^/^j^V//' ^'^^c/ s-^.^yer^y/A. 

^ ■ \ i 



y / j'^^ yi 'y / ^ ^ ^ 



cAr^Ay7€^s 



/A^e~ ss Ay^t-^d^AL -y^y-^:sL.-^Syc?A AA^y(2c<oA^~.-aAl.y^AfA-ay2^.jA^<^ 



A j0 ^ ' ' ly 



'u^y^ Ac7yJ:^:i£AA/_/y_^^jr^^A-^d-^y:z<^^ 




AAyy^-S^ ^'o//ecAy>-7^ ._£>y^£:;^A- ^y>7^y y2f -^^-^y-^SL. 



£py^i^ A:y^^ Ay^C — yAy^^A^^ — JSm ^/"^ ^/^^yva^iO^^^ ^-^^ 
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^/^^'^Vy ^V.Cxx:?, /^c-^ y/^c^ ^y^^ y:^^^y 7^c:- 
y^d'ia^i^ 

- y^^y^.i^^j/^y^ yJe^-^/^.cy^^s-yy^c^^;^^_c^_y^ 



.\ ■ ■ • 

EMC ' .. 



> 



/ 



